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| HAVE written of my Quaker forbears, the Sturges of Gloucestershire. Now let me tell of others, of 
whom records have come down in my mother’s family. 


Among these were ancestors of the name of Belch, representatives of whom were to be found for 
nearly four centuries in the neighbourhood of Rickmansworth in Hertfordshire. The surname is not 
prepossessing, and suggests nothing of interest, unless one places before it the words “Sir Toby," 
when at once one pictures persons of bibulous jollity living in a land of plenty and good cheer. | do 
not know how far the Belches of our family once shared in these characteristics, nor whether 
Shakespeare had ever heard of them; but before his time they appear —to judge from sundry 
documents which have been preserved — to have been yeomen, farming their own land, who were 
sufficiently well-to-do to dispose of their property by will, and to appoint executors. (Note—The 
particulars which follow are taken from Abstracts of the Wills and from copies of the Registers kept 
by Friends. | have not had access to the originals. — E. S.) 


A number of these wills have been found in the records of the Archdeaconry of St. Albans, duly 
executed and proved. The first in date is that of a widow named Joanna, who died in 1434, not, | 
should judge, one of our ancestors, as she mentions no children, and only one person of her own 
name — Roger Belch — who, together with a number of other people, was the recipient of a small 
bequest. She was mindful of the claims of the Church as well, and left six-and-eightpence to the 
Vicar of Sarat and two sheep to the parish church. 


The Church is so much in evidence in these early wills that one suspects that the priest who 
attended to give absolution in those pre-Reformation days, and probably helped the sick person to 
make a will, was careful to look after its interests. This is very obvious in the next will, that of Roger 
Belch, probably the man above named, whose will was proved in December, 1476, seventeen days 
after it was signed. Roger left a shilling to the Church of Blessed Mary at Rickmansworth and 
eightpence each to the "Lights" of St. Katherine, St. James, St. Trinity and St. Clement’s (perhaps 
these were altars in the church). The bells seem to have needed repair, and towards this expense he 
left a shilling. Having thus attended to his duty, he proceeded to distribute the rest of his property 
among his children. To his son Roger he left three pounds six-and-eightpence in cash, but as — like 
the patriarch of old — he held most of his property in the form of flocks and herds, bequests to the 
rest of his children took the form of a share in the stock. To his son Richard he left two sheep while 
Edward and Thomas (why were they so favoured?) were each to have six. He left his grand- 
daughters, Katherine and Marion, two sheep each, and one each to Joan and his grandson John. The 
residue he bequeathed to his wife Joan and two other sons, William and John, who with their 
mother were appointed executors. 


Then comes the will of John Belch, who died in 1479, only three years after Roger — possibly his 
brother. This too was signed only a few days before the death of the testator, and again the claims 
of the Church receive due attention. He leaves eightpence to the altar of the parish church at 
Rickmansworth, and a shilling towards the building fund. The monastery church of St. Albans 
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benefits to the extent of twopence, and Thomas Warde, parish clerk, has fourpence. The residue he 
leaves to his wife Agnes and his brother William, who are his executors. 


It is impossible to judge what these gifts were worth without more information than | possess as to 
the value of the penny in the fifteenth century, but one is struck by the care which was evidently 
taken to see that all was in order and duly carried out. When a John Belch — perhaps the grandson 
referred to in Roger’s will — died intestate in 1513, the Prior and Archdeacon of St. Albans 
appointed one John Braunche to administer his goods, pay the debts, rights, etc. 


All these wills were drawn up in Latin. Latin is not afterwards mentioned, so presumably henceforth 
the vernacular was used. 


Next comes the will of William Belch, who died in 1525. He is the last of the family to leave legacies 
to the Church, probably because after the Reformation the priest had less influence. William left 
fourpence to the mother church of St. Albans and twopence apiece to the "lights" of St. Katherine 
and St. Edmund’s. He had evidently been negligent about paying his tithes, for he leaves one shilling 
to the altar of Rickmansworth for tithes which he had forgotten. The residue was bequeathed to his 
daughter Elizabeth, who was his executor, her husband, John Wychett, being appointed "overseer." 


This last functionary — the overseer — now appears for the first time. For quite a century 
afterwards, in these wills, one or more overseers, as well as executors, are appointed. Perhaps this 
was to make up for the loss of the careful attention which before the Reformation had been paid to 
the affairs of the sick by the priest. Several later testators, as well as their witnesses and executors, 
were illiterate, and only able to sign their names with their mark, and someone of more education 
may well have been needed to supervise the proceedings. 


In 1527-8, two years after the death of William, died Richard Belch, perhaps the grandson of Roger 
who died in 1474. He left two sheep to his son Richard. He must have died in middle life, for his 
mother was still alive. He says nothing about the Church, and attends only to the needs of his 
relations and friends. He leaves to "Johan my wife" all household stuff, one field of wheat called 
"Longfylde," and five acres of wood, etc. To "my moder " he leaves a cow, etc., and to my "broder 
George all my horses, etc." All the residue he bequeaths to his "broder " George and one John 
Knight, who are his executors. He appoints Sir Richard Porter, probably a man of higher standing and 
education, overseer. 


Thirty years later, in 1558, died George Belch, who may have been the "broder " referred to, the first 
of our ancestors to appear with certainty on the family tree. Our knowledge is due to the activities of 
a descendant of his, named Thomas Belch, who, on inheriting and buying up family property early in 
the eighteenth century, took the trouble to make out, in a small book which has been preserved, a 
table of his ancestors. Starting from the year 1535, he gives particulars, obtained evidently from 
records to which he had access, of the property they acquired and the dates of purchase or 
inheritance. Some interesting features emerge from these notes, made in the cramped handwriting 
of that day, which throw light on the conditions of the times. He mentions not only the reigning 
sovereign or sovereigns — he writes of Philip and Mary — but the name of the Lord of the Manor : 
at first the Bishop of London, then Henry, Prince of Wales, the eldest son of James the First, and, 
after his early death, his brother Charles of unhappy memory. 


George must have been an able man, for his affairs prospered so well that he was able to add a good 
deal of land to his inherited property by purchase from neighbouring owners. One of these additions 
was a small estate called “Hammonds," after the family to whom it had formerly belonged. He let it 
on lease to aman named John Stone. There was a good house upon it, suitable for use by the family, 
but in his will he instructs his sons Henry, John and Thomas to keep on the "house wherein | dwell as 
long as the indenture made with John Stone shall endure." He leaves ten shillings each to his three 
daughters to be paid on the day of their marriage — surely not a large dowry — a sheep to a god-son 
and fourpence a piece to four other god-children. All the residue went to his three sons, who are 
joint executors, except thirty shillings to be divided between the three overseers. 


The next will is that of George’s eldest son Henry, who died in 1588. While momentous events were 
taking place in Elizabethan England, rural society went on much as usual, and Henry, in the year of 
the Armada, is chiefly concerned with the welfare of his three children, soon to be left orphans while 
still minors. Having said that he desires to be buried near the grave of his wife in the churchyard of 
Rickmansworth, he expresses the hope that his brother Thomas will keep the young people in his 
own home for three years. Henry remembers a good many friends in his will: to two he leaves a peck 
of wheat each, to another half a bushel, while three others are to have a whole bushel. His daughter 
Agnes is to receive six pairs of sheets and some household goods, and she and her sister Mary, who 
is not otherwise mentioned, are to have most of their mother’s wearing apparel, but not all, for he 
leaves to his sister Katherine her "russet gown," and to another sister — Jone — her "russet 
petycote." Henry Clarke is to have his own "old russet sheep’s collor coat," while "John Smith my 
servant" receives six and eightpence and "my sister Jane Belch" twenty shillings. He leaves all the 
residue to his son George, who, although a minor, is appointed executor. Administration was 
granted to his Uncle Thomas during his minority. There were five overseers, all of whom were to 
receive five shillings. One feels that his daughters were treated very shabbily, with nothing left to 
them except some clothing and household goods. 


His son George duly grew up and married, but before we come to his will we note two others, those 
of his Uncles Thomas and John. 


Thomas Belch died in 1605, leaving three sons and two daughters. He treated his daughters rather 
better, for each received a small portion. Elizabeth had £3 and Grace and Anne £7 apiece. His sons 
Richard and John were to be paid £10 and £20 respectively when they reached the age of twenty- 
one. All the rest of his property he left to his son George, whom he appointed executor. He signs the 
document with his mark and appoints two overseers. Evidently he too died comparatively young. 


Uncle John’s will (1608) is longer. His wife Margaret was living, but apparently they had no children, 
so he divided his money (for he seems to have been comparatively rich, although he could not write 
his name) between a number of nephews and nieces and other persons known to him. There must 
have been a strong bond of affection between the various families, as is shown here, and earlier, by 
the confidence manifested by George that his brother Thomas would take his children to live with 
him, although probably he already had a family of his own. 


First Uncle John set aside eleven shillings for the poor of Rickmansworth. His sisters were now 
married. Jone — to whom her brother Henry had left his wife’s "russet petycote" — was the wife of 
aman named John Lovett, and under this will received £20. Katherine, now named Bainton, who 


had been left the "russet gown," was still the favoured one and received £40. Jone Lovett’s daughter 
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Elizabeth was to have £20 on her marriage, but Katherine’s Elizabeth only £3 6s. 8d. John Lovett 
(probably Jone’s son) had twenty shillings. His brother Thomas’s daughter Elizabeth and Anne were 
each to have one ewe and their sister Grace fifteen shillings. John Waller was to be given "a rave of 
the best." (NOTE — | have not been able to find out what a "rave" was. —E. S.) There were besides a 
number of bequests in cash. John and Agnes Belch of Denham, to whom Henry had left a bushel of 
wheat apiece, now received twenty shillings each. There were a number of similar sums left to 
various people whom he names, and a good many gifts of six-and-eightpence to persons whose 
degree of relationship is not clear, and in addition all his god-children were to have sixpence each. 
The residue he bequeathed to his wife Margaret and his brother-in-law John Lovett, whom he made 
his executor. Three overseers, of whom one was his nephew George Belch, were to have ten shillings 
each. 


There were also three witnesses, two of whom, like the testator, could only sign their names with a 
mark. It is pleasant to picture the kindly uncle as he thus distributes legacies among his young 
relatives, no doubt with some natural preferences and prejudices. 


We now come to the second George on the family tree, the grandson of the first of the name. He 
inherited the family property on the death of his father, Henry, in 1588. George the second — as we 
may style him for the sake of clearness — died in 1612. Little is known of him except that he bought 
some property in Sussex and preferred to call himself George Belch of Nockhurston of that county. 
His will therefore does not appear among the others in the Archdeaconry of St. Albans, although he 
still owned his father’s estates at Rickmansworth. 


Here | may remark that it is extremely difficult to be clear as to personalities in this family ; they 
repeated the same names from generation to generation, and for more than two hundred years 
rang the changes on those of George, John, Thomas and Henry, without anything to distinguish 
them, in a way which is most baffling to research. However, the direct line is fairly discernible, 
thanks to the notes made in the crabbed handwriting of the Thomas referred to, in the small book 
which has come down to us. 


Four Georges, two Henrys, a John and a Thomas bring us to the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
when Betsy, the youngest daughter of one of the Thomases of that day, married my great- 
grandfather Samuel Harris. Their younger daughter, Elizabeth, in 1816 married my grand-father 
Charles Allen. He died before | was born, but | remember my grandmother very well. Thus does the 
line of shadowy personalities, known only to us by the final distribution of their property, join on to 
those who come within living memory. 


My grandmother’s elder sister Sarah married a Friend named George Knight. About ninety years ago 
with their large family of sons and one of their daughters they emigrated to America. Some of their 
children settled in Canada and some in the United States. In both countries | believe many 
descendants of this offshoot of the Belch family are to be found. 


These are digressions, however, and | must go back to George Belch, the third of the name, whose 
will was proved in 1644. As | have said, he was the nephew of Thomas and John and the son of 
George Belch of Nockhurston. He seems to have given up the Sussex property and returned to the 
ancestral abode at Rickmansworth. He is described as "George Belch of the Hill." Born in the later 
years of Elizabeth’s reign, he must have seen momentous events, for during his lifetime notable days 


of maritime adventure and expansion under the great Queen were succeeded by many years of 
Stuart mismanagement, culminating at last in a devastating civil war. George (third) died in the 
middle of the troubles, when the struggle was still at its height. One cannot tell how far the fortunes 
of private families like the Belches were affected, but the inference is that they shared in the general 
misfortunes, for it is mentioned that he left all his estates mortgaged. His father-in-law, Michael 
Young, was appointed guardian to his son George, who was still a minor. Perhaps the father was 
killed in battle. Under his will the boy George, as soon as he came of age, was to take possession of 
all the encumbered property, and in order to make provision for two other children — Henry and 
Dorothy — one Joseph Hill was desired to sell some land which had been leased to him and to hand 
over the proceeds to them. | am especially interested in Henry, as it seems likely that we are 
descended from him and not from George. Besides these bequests to his children, notwithstanding 
his embarrassed state, he left fifty shillings for the poor of Rickmansworth. There were several 
executors and overseers, all of whom apparently could write. 


This improvement in education did not survive the difficulties of the time, for his son George, 
although obviously a man of ability, for he cleared the property of debt and added considerably to it, 
could only sign his name with a mark, and two of the three witnesses to his will did the same. He had 
five sons, to all of whom he was able to leave some land, although he was only fifty-four years of age 
when he died in 1686. 


About this time a great spiritual change is discernible in the family. This George’s life coincided in 
date with that of George Fox, and under the influence of that great religious leader many members 
of it (although probably not all) became Quakers. After this change we are helped in following up the 
family history by the careful registers of births, marriages and deaths to be found among the records 
of Friends. Some belong to the “Quarterly Meeting" of Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire; but many 
more to that of London and Middlesex, for most of this George Belch’s sons left the old home at 
Rickmansworth and settled in London, where they engaged in business in various ways: some were 
weavers, and these lived at Spitalfields, and some set up shopkeeping. | must, however, return to 
the father before following the fortunes of his children. George (who was the fourth of the name) 
having been successfully launched in life under the guardianship of his grandfather, Michael Young, 
in 1653 married a young woman named Susanna How. Susanna was only twenty when she married, 
but she must have had a good education and have been a woman of considerable force of character, 
as well as of deep religious feeling, of the type often to be met with among Quakers. A letter of hers 
is extant, which she addressed to her son Thomas, then a boy of fifteen. It is beautifully written in 
the careful caligraphy of the day, and runs as follows:— 


"DEAR CHILD, 


My dear love with thy brothers and sisters is to thee hoping thee art as well as we are at present 
writting praysed be the Lord for his mercyes. Dear Child the desire of my heart is that thee may 
Remember thy Creator in the dayes of thy youth before the evil dayes come and the years draw near 
wherein thou shalt say thou hast no pleasure in them ; hearken to his voice in thy conscience that 
reproves thee when thee speakest or doest that which thou shouldest not : hearken to his reprouf 
and answer his call that thou mayest finde mercy with the Lord for thy immortal soul when time 
hear shall be no more is the desire of my soul for you all, and do no worse to any than thou wouldest 
they should do to thee is my desire: who am thy dear and tender Mother. 


SUSANNA BELCH. 
Written ye 26 of ye 11th moneth, 1686. 
| desire a letter from thee that we may hear how thee art in health." 


In a postscript, it will be noted, she enquired after his health. One fancies a little home news might 
have been acceptable to the youth away from his family, but the strong impression made by this 
mother of many sons on her children is shown by the number of grand-daughters who were named 
after her. Her son Henry, in a little book in which he records the births, deaths and marriages of the 
family, adds in a note, "My dear and tender mother deceased ye 2nd 11 mo. 1708 in the 76th year of 
her age. Interred at Ratcliff." We learn from this entry that by 1708 Susanna had removed to 

London, no doubt accompanying some of her sons. Probably the removal had taken place about 
fifteen years before, for her daughter Susanna, who died in 1693 of a "hectic fever " at the age of 
thirty-one, is described in her will as "of Rickmansworth," although she died in London and was 
buried at Ratcliff. 


This brings us to the next will of the series, that of this younger Susanna, who plainly died of 
consumption. She leaves all her land, goods and money, of which she seems to have received her full 
share at her father’s death, to her mother for her life, and afterwards to her four younger brothers. 
To the eldest George (fifth) she left one guinea; she omitted him as executor although all the others 
were appointed. Dorothy Howe, one of the witnesses, could not write, but made her mark. It seems 
to have been a matter of accident or personal inclination on the part of parents, whether the 
women of that day received any education. Friends, however, early remedied this — at any rate in 
part — for afterwards, although the handwriting is sometimes very poor, we do not meet with 
absolute illiteracy. Susanna had become a Friend, and left £5 to be distributed among needy 
members of the meeting at Watford. She was evidently less intimate with her brother George (fifth) 
and his family than with the rest. This may have been because he never moved to London, but 
continued to live at the old family homestead called the "Hill Farm," which he had inherited from his 
father. 


George Belch (fifth) married a young woman named Elizabeth Fisher, evidently one of those whose 
education had been neglected, for her will, which is one of the next in order, is signed with her mark. 
This family seems to have been swept away between the years 1710-1715 by some epidemic or 
constitutional weakness, the nature of which is not recorded. There were five children, a son, 
George, and four daughters. Two of the little girls died as children, but two — Mary and Susanna — 
lived to grow up, as well as the brother George (sixth). In 1709 Mary married her cousin, Thomas 
Greenfield, and in the following year her little daughter Elizabeth was born. Six months afterwards 
Mary died, of what complaint does not appear. Two years elapsed, and then in August, 1713, her 
father died, aged fifty-five. Less than a month had passed by when his son George (sixth) followed 
him at the age of twenty-seven. Three days later the mother died. Only one daughter was left— 
Susanna — and she died in the following February. To complete the holocaust, the little Elizabeth 
Greenfield died in 1715. 


Perhaps some epidemic may have carried off the son George, for his father, who died a short time 
before, seems not to have anticipated his death, as he left the old house, "The Hill," to him and "his 
heirs for ever." To Elizabeth his wife he left only £20 and an annuity of £14 — very small provision 


had she lived to be dependent on it; but, poor woman, she only survived her son three days. The 
death of Susanna, the last daughter, about four months afterwards may well have been hastened by 
these bereavements. She was only twenty-four. Her father’s parsimony towards his wife is difficult 
to understand, as he left various sums of money to be divided among relations and poor Friends, 
and £200 to the little grand-daughter, to be held by two of his brothers, as trustees, until her 
marriage. The poor little child did not live to receive it, but died when she was only four years old. 


The daughter Susanna was careful to make her will. The old family home, "The Hill," had been left to 
her by her brother. It was now to be sold as well as other small estates which she had inherited. The 
money thus realized, after one or two legacies had been paid, of which one was to a cousin of hers, 
Henry Belch, of Chorleywood, a weaver, (one fancies one discerns here hints of a hidden romance), 
and another of £50 to the “poor people called Quakers," is to be divided equally among her four 
Belch uncles. Then she allots her personal possessions — a tablecloth to one friend; her "little black 
nag" to a much younger Susanna (the daughter of her Uncle Joseph), and two silver spoons each to 
several of her girl cousins. Her Aunt Alice is to have her silk and woollen garments and all her four 
aunts are to divide her "wearing apparel of linen" among them. The family evidently was very well 
off, but after the little Elizabeth’s death it became extinct. 


The most prosperous member of this group of brothers and sisters was Thomas (born 1671), the boy 
to whom his mother wrote with such anxious solicitude the letter | have quoted. In 1703 he married 
Anne Owen, of Reigate, and settled in London. His occupation is variously described in the Middlesex 
Quarterly Meeting Registers, in which the births of his children are recorded, as "Citizen and 
Clothworker " and "Linendraper," with the address "Cheapside." His becoming a freeman of the City 
of London points to his attaining a position of some influence. Several members of the family in the 
Hertfordshire register are described as "Weavers." Possibly Thomas’s cloth business grew out of this 
earlier calling. At any rate, he became a rich man, and in middle life was able to buy up much of the 
family property in Hertfordshire, including — after his niece Susanna’s death — his grandfather’s 
homestead called the "Hill Farm," for which he paid £1,260. 


These particulars are noted down with meticulous care in the little book ; but that is the last we hear 
of the family estates, for after this there is a hiatus of fifty years, during which no one troubled to 
keep up the record. The next thing we know is that the heterogeneous collection of papers had 
passed into the hands of our mother’s great-uncle by marriage, Benjamin Angell, who in 1767 
married Sally, a sister of Betsy, my great-grandmother. They were the eldest and the youngest of the 
four daughters of Thomas Belch, "Citizen and Dyer," of Bromley. How did Benjamin Angell come by 
them, for this Thomas was not descended from either of the sons of George (fourth) and Susanna? 
His father John is described in the register of his son’s marriage as “of Rickmansworth," so clearly he 
belonged to the younger branch who still lived there. For an explanation we must go back to Joseph, 
the youngest of the five sons of George (fourth) and Susanna Belch, who was born in 1674. Although 
her husband was "no scholard," Susanna took care that her children should be educated. 
Genealogical tables have come down to us in the handwriting of Thomas and Henry, who were 
evidently interested in such records. Joseph must have been a boy at school in 1689. A curious old 
exercise book, bound in parchment and tied with thongs of the same, has been preserved, in which a 
number of arithmetical problems are set, together with rules for solving them, which would certainly 
surprise mathematical teachers now. There is the “Rule of Allegation," which includes "Allegation 
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Mediall " and "Allegation Alternate," and this is followed by "The Rule of Supposition alias Falshood." 
| may give, as a specimen of the problems, the following :— 


"Two soldiers A and B, receiving £100 for the ransom of a prisoner, fell at variance on parting the 
money, and after each had catched what he could, (upon agreement), B gave A one-fifth of what he 
had snatched from him, and A gave B one-third of what he had snatched, which done each of them 
had £50. How much money did each snatch up? " 


Many pages are filled with long sums set down in boyish handwriting in which, by methods probably 
now out of date, Joseph sought to find the answer to this and other similar conundrums. They are 
embellished at intervals with elaborate flourishes and scrawls and with the signature “Joseph Belch 
his book 1689." One discerns here an industrious boy who "minded his book " but amused himself 
between times as such a boy will. 


Joseph was born in 1674. He must have studied to good purpose, for later he became a druggist. He 
lived in Newgate Street, where | presume he kept a shop. In 1700 he married a young woman named 
Ann Marsh. Of her we know nothing except what may be surmised from the existence of an old 
spelling book, well thumbed, which is in our possession. Her name, with the date 1693, appears with 
many flourishes at the beginning, and it seems to have been used also by her children. Joseph and 
Ann had a family of four, but they were beset by the usual ill fortune of the Belches. Only two of 
them seem to have grown up, and of them Joseph, who became a druggist like his father, when only 
thirty "died of a fever." The Quarterly Meeting Registers show how frequent such early deaths were, 
the note "died of a fever " being a common entry. One suspects that some other early deaths may 
have been due to consumption in those days of closed windows and insanitary houses. 


Susanna, their eldest child (born 1701), was the little girl to whom her cousin Susanna, of the "Hill 
Farm," had left her "little black nag." Happy child to receive such a bequest when she was only 
thirteen! In other ways perhaps she was not so happy. We have in our possession a wonderful 
sampler which must have been worked by her when she was only ten years old. It is of needlework 
throughout, the background, as well as the many quaint figures, being carefully stitched by hand. 
The initials "S.B." and the date "1711" are discernible if one looks enough for them. What trying 
work for a child this must have been! | fear her education was not so well attended to in other ways, 
if one may judge from certain scrawly notes which she made, after she was married, in her father’s 
old exercise book. Tea in those days must have been much esteemed and very expensive, and the 
thrifty housewife jots down, amid many blots and in extremely bad writing, the dates when she 
began the "green" tea, and when the "bohea." 


In 1725 Susanna married a Friend named George ‘Atkinson, of whom nothing further is recorded. 
But again the besetting blight fell upon the family. They had four children, but none of them lived to 
grow up except their daughter Ann (born 1727). Ann never married, so this branch of the family also 
died out. She lived to be a woman of over fifty, however, and it is her personality which supplies the 
link which joins our branch to the parent stock. 


Joseph Belch, Ann’s grandfather, owned a small estate called "Hubbards" at Rickmansworth, and 
here doubtless his daughter Susanna rode about on her "little black nag," when the family 
sometimes left the grim neighbourhood of Newgate Street to stay for a time near the old home of 
his parents. A cousin of his — a John Belch supplied him with fruit trees and other garden requisites, 
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and probably looked after the premises when he was not there. An old receipt exists signed by John 
in the emphatic manner of the day. It runs : "May 30th, 1729. Recd. of Jos. Belch eleven shillings In 
Full for Fruit Trees Planted at Hubbards on his acct. / say recd. John Belch." This John may perhaps 
have been the father of Thomas Belch, my great-great-grandfather, whose parents are entered in 
the Quarterly Meeting Register when he was married at Ratcliff in 1744, as “John and Sarah Belch of 
Rickmansworth." That is as far as we can get in identifying our ancestor of that generation. The dates 
appear to fit, and there the matter must rest. 


All through her life Susanna — now Mrs. Atkinson — kept up the connection with her country 
relations, and when she died in 1783—outliving her daughter by one year — her remains were taken 
back to Rickmansworth to be buried in the old burial-ground at Charleywood. Her last years seem to 
have been spent at the pleasant riverside suburb of Isleworth, where she died, and doubtless her 
daughter lived with her. 


Among their neighbours were Benjamin and Sarah Angell. Sally, as | have already said, was the eldest 
daughter of Thomas Belch, "Citizen and Dyer," an offshoot of the Rickmansworth branch of the 
family. Thomas "died of a fever" just before Sally’s marriage in 1767. The wedding had to be put off, 
as my sister Carta relates in her account of Benjamin Angell, which follows. The Angells also went to 
live at Isleworth, and the two families were evidently intimate. When Ann died in 1782 Benjamin 
Angell seems to have wound up her affairs. She left a number of trinkets and silver articles to Sarah, 
of which we possess a list. Some of them are still in the possession of members of our family—one is 
a curious old silver mug, and another a silver pap-boat which had evidently been inherited by her. 

No doubt it was after her mother died in the following year that the family papers passed into the 
possession of the Angells. 


In 1794 Benjamin Angell bought the fine old mansion at Isleworth known as "Gumley House." He 
duly enters the date of purchase and the price, £2,050, in the little old Belch book. There he 
probably died in 1817. 


My mother, Charlotte Sturge, was born in the year of her great-uncle’s death, so she never knew 
him, but she well remembered her great-aunt Sarah, who survived him for many years. My mother 
and her brothers and sisters were — when the old lady was nearly ninety years of age — received 
into her spacious house, when circumstances obliged their parents to leave their home at Coggeshall 
in 1834, until in 1838 the family removed to Samer in France, where my grandfather died. 


Here my narrative may fitly end, for at this point it joins on to that of my mother in her little book, 
"Family Records.” 


In looking back over the chequered history of one family during so long a period, one seems to get a 
sort of foreshortened view of human life. How many stories of passionate love, bitter grief and 
disappointed hopes must lie telescoped within it, all now forgotten beyond recall. The family, as 
such, never attained distinction, and in the male line seems almost to have died out. There are, 
however, many descendants of Sarah Knight and Elizabeth Allen, the daughters of Betsy Belch, who 
may be interested in this slight account of some of their ancestors. 
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BENJAMIN AND SARAH (BELCH) ANGELL 
By M. CARTA STURGE 


Note — This sketch, written several years ago, was published, under the title of "A Dusky Figure of 
the Past," in The Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, July, 1929. 


THESE old yellow papers, a few brief letters, a scrappy diary, a business record or two — so 
disconnected that making an intelligible whole of them is like fitting the pieces of a puzzle — yield, 
when we have done so, no personage of note nor member of some great family but, more rare, 
there steps out from the forgotten past, nearly two centuries ago, just an ordinary man of the 
middle classes, one of the throng who, whilst making the backbone of the nation, have left no 
memory behind them beyond a tradition or two for their immediate descendants. 


In one respect, however, the inconspicuous personage, whose dusky figure stands for a moment in 
the light, is not quite of the normal type, for he is a Quaker, so that whilst bringing before us 
something of the savour of his generation, he reveals it in its sterner aspect, shorn somewhat of its 
ordinary ways and pleasures. 


All that remain to us of this ancestor’s possessions are two china plates, fragments of his handsome 
dinner service, which bear a crest and coat of arms, unusual for a Quaker, as they discarded all 
worldly marks of distinction on joining the Society of Friends. And, the Army, the Navy and the 
Church being closed to them by reason of their principles, they went into trade, taking their place as 
quiet citizens of the middle class, which they greatly adorned by their honourable and philanthropic 
labours. 


By the time this great-great-uncle, Benjamin Angell, was born in 1734, his family was carrying on 
some business at Chippenham, then a mere village, and living in the dwelling-house attached to the 
premises, as folk did in those days. We do not know the house, but are acquainted only with the 
splendour of the residence, built by Inigo Jones, in which, as a dignified old gentleman, he ended his 
days. 


From the old letters we learn that Benjamin, at the age of eighteen, was apprenticed to a calico 
printer in London- — also a Quaker — for seven long years, as was then the custom. What manner of 
man was he, we wonder, thus launched upon the world? As yet we have no hint. But presently we 
light upon a letter written by the young man, very short, but revealing that he is a youth of some 
spirit. In the old days of apprenticeship the masters were sometimes given to neglecting the training 
of their apprentices, putting them to the work of mere paid clerks, when they would learn little of 
the business beyond clerical routine. Alas! that any Quaker should have yielded to such neglect. But 
the aforesaid quaint letter, written two or three years after the apprenticeship had begun, would 
seem to show that he did :— 


“Second Month, 1st, 1755. 
RESPECTED MASTER, A—B—, 


The first part of my indentures tells me that | am to learn thy Art, therefore | hope thou wilt let me 
know how and when this part of them is to be fulfilled, viz.: 
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‘And the said Master (for and in consideration of so much lawful money, etc.) his said Apprentice in 
the same Art which he useth by the best means that he can shall teach and instruct or cause to be 
instructed.’ 


lam Thy Ever willing and Obedient apprentice 
BENJAMIN ANGELL.” 


There is a touch of dry humour in this very laconic note which at once makes the young man take on 
character in our mind. He is able to hold his own and is endowed with some sense of fun, for we feel 
that he enjoyed writing that note and did it with a twinkle in his eye. 


There is no record to tell how his master behaved on receipt of it, but evidently he took the hint, 
since Benjamin certainly did learn his "Art," making by and by a large fortune by it. In a letter some 
six months later we find him again — to use a Quaker expression, " dealing with " his master, for, 
writing to his father, he says, “| told him | thought it very hard if they will not let me go to see my 
father once in seven years." His father replies that it is indeed hard, "but the time will soon be over" 
(three or four years yet remained, we would remark), "and we ought to think it a great Mercy to 
hear of one another’s welfare." He adds in a truly beautiful sentence, “We hope its not their keeping 
us from seeing one another Will hinder the Unity of Spirit." But Benjamin was not so resigned, and 
"dealt with" his master again, and this time to some purpose, for from another letter we find that 
the holiday was actually granted. 


Of this precious visit we hear nothing. How long did it last? In what way would they "kill the fatted 
calf" for our Benjamin, a boy when he left, now returned a man? There would be much visiting of 
the Quakers in the neighbourhood, when they would sit down at heavily-laden tables, covered in the 
old style with large roasts and with pastries and creams made in a manner long gone by, in which 
Quaker wives peculiarly excelled. Their forgotten and delicious dishes lingered on into our 
childhood, but are now gone, recipes and all. The talk would be intelligent and interesting, with a 
sparkle of quiet fun, which excels only when the aim of conversation is not to amuse but for some 
deeper object, the fun coming spontaneously as an accompanying froth. The best repartee we have 
ever heard has been in the give and take of Quaker conversation. 


Benjamin Angell, separated as he was from his family for years at a time, appears to have thought a 
fellow-apprentice who lived near the works with his mother, held too lightly by her, for we find him 
in a letter delivering something of a sermon on the subject. The said friend has gone away, 
apparently "a-courting," and Benjamin writes, "Thine | received the 1st inst. and was pleased to hear 
the Journey answered so well to thy expectation” (Presumably the courting had prospered.) “It was 
glad tidings to thy mother to hear from thee, for she began to be low again. She puts me in mind of 
my own Dear Mother, so full of cares and doubts concerning thy welfare. | think we can never do too 
much for such Parents to recompense them for all their trouble . . . | did not think of writing this 
when | began, but | trust thou wilt accept it as from thy real Friend.” Nowadays this strikes us as 
priggish, and we cannot imagine a young man thus addressing another; yet in those days they talked 
seriously of serious things and of right and wrong, without having to veil things in terms of sport. The 
friend was large enough of spirit to take the remarks in good part, and later we find them living 
together on the happiest of terms. 
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We come now to a letter which alludes to contemporary events. "The French," writes Benjamin, 
"seem to have had the advantage of us hitherto,” and then he relates how even a peace-loving 
Quaker was not secure from the accidents of war. “I suppose," he writes, "you have heard of 
William Racket (a Quaker) being taken by the French as he was going to America — he is released... 
having been prisoner in France 5 months." 


We find letters in 1760 mentioning a bad epidemic of smallpox which had broken out in 
Chippenham. Benjamin’s father writes anxiously lest his mother and brother should take it, as “they 
don’t seem inclinable" (delightful word!) "to go out of Town." The brother did take it, and after 
recovery writes of the severe ravages it had made in the little town. "When the hot weather had set 
in," he says, "and the Distemper at its hith (sic) it carried off a great many... | think there was four 
score buried in four weeks." The population of the town was less than a thousand, and of these it 
appears that one hundred and forty died in three months, not to speak of those who, like William 
Angell, took it and recovered. Benjamin, in his joy that his brother recovered, writes in his quaint 
Quaker language, that "his mind was affected with thankful acknowledgements." 


Meanwhile young Angell’s apprenticeship is nearing its end, and he wishes to set up in business for 
himself. But his master evidently does not want this able young man to start in competition against 
himself, so puts every discouragement in his way, giving him, too, a good salary, in the hope 
apparently of retaining his valuable services. However, none the less, Benjamin and two other 
apprentices set up in partnership. Under date 7th month, 1761, our young man describes his new 
manner of life: "We live together in the house belonging to the premises .... We all pay our quota to 
house-keeping .. . house-rent and taxes ... One of my partners is married and has one child, and we 
keep a maid." 


How long this Agapemone lasted there is no saying, for at this point there occurs a long gap in the 
letters. It is, however, certain that during this long silence Benjamin was somewhat painfully 
occupied with an unsuccessful love affair, in regard to which tradition gives us a rather amusing 
anecdote. 


When he had made up his mind finally to know his fate, he borrowed a horse from a Friend, Thomas 
Belch, and arriving dressed in his best at his friend’s door, he mounted the horse and rode away. 
Very comely he looked, no doubt, for tradition says he was good-looking and of gentlemanly 
bearing. The object of his journey appears not to have been beyond guess, and the daughters of the 
said Friend Belch watched his departure with mischievous amusement. | hope he won’t succeed! " 
exclaimed Sally, the eldest, brimming over with fun. Was her heart, perhaps already a little touched, 
or was she half conscious of a premonition? 


He did not succeed, and the years go by. When he emerges once more from the shadows of oblivion 
he is a mature man of thirty-three, prosperous in business and again bethinking him of marriage, 
and it is upon the aforesaid Sally that he now directs his looks. We have records of her family as well 
as of his, and learn that it is an old county family, some of whom have become Quakers. The records 
of the Belches go back to the time of Edward III, consisting at first mostly of Wills. It is interesting to 
note that in the earlier ones there is scarcely any mention of money; everything is left in kind, cattle, 
horses, fields, furniture, clothes and so on. Wealth was not computed so much as now in terms of 
money. These notes come down in orderly fashion through many reigns until the Rebellion, when 
there occurs an ominous blank. When some pen starts them again, all is in confusion. The head of 
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the family is dead, the infant heirs are in the keeping of relatives, and the estates heavily mortgaged. 
Presumably their owner was killed in the War, but no facts are given, for we are now in the 
Commonwealth and tell-tale notes are dangerous. From this time the Belches, like many another 
Cavalier family, go under, and seem never to have recovered their former status. The name is now 
rarely met with. However, in a sense they have been immortalized, though not very flatteringly, for 
Shakespeare took their name for one of his characters, according to the habit he is known to have 
had, of making use in his plays of names common in his neighbourhood. We have even been 
tempted to wonder whether he did not actually draw a portrait of one of our ancestors before they 
had attained to the decorum of Quakers! 


By the time the Belches reappear they are carrying on business in London, and Thomas Belch, Sally’s 
father, is a man of weight in the Society of Friends. His wife was a prominent Quakeress, one of a 
deputation sent by Quakers to congratulate George III on the birth of a Prince of Wales. 


Such were Sally’s forbears, and when we are once again able to pick up the threads regarding 
Benjamin, we find him writing to his parents: "| have lately made an offer to a young woman, whom 
| could not ask your approbation of, as you have no acquaintance with the family ... However, it is 
with the consent of her parents first had, and if | should be so happy as to gain the young woman’s 
affection, which according to present appearances, | hope will soon be, | have not any doubt but you 
will give your consent... . Duty and kind love where due." (What a charming way of sending 
conventional messages!) 


In spite of this rather apologetic letter, his parents appear to have taken it amiss that he should have 
made his proposal without first having their consent, and he is asked to come post haste to 
Chippenham to talk things over. He replies with some impatience that it is not convenient, and adds: 
"| told you in my last that | had made an offer to a young woman... . She is an innocent Sober girl, 
well-behaved, and in dress plain and Modest." 


The pecuniary position of the Belches has also been inquired about by anxious parents. " As to 
worldly affairs," he writes, with an air of indifference, " it is not a thing | look upon as of the greatest 
importance," though after stating that he thinks the " Virtues of the Mind " are to be preferred much 
before it, he adds, “nevertheless, a little of the world must be allowed to make things go the 
pleasanter along." It will be seen presently that this indifference to money was very genuine. 


However, the home people are still persistent about his coming to see them with all speed, and in 
raising objections to an engagement already entered upon. The usually amiable and dutiful Benjamin 
is clearly nettled, and no wonder, for he was now a man of thirty-three, well to do and independent. 
He writes to his brother, "| do acquaint thee that purely in Love and as in Duty bound, | shall come to 
Chippenham by the one-day Machine on seventh day next. | confess | don’t see the necessity of my 
coming, as | have acquainted you with all that | can in my last respecting this affair, but | have always 
professed myself a Dutiful Son and hope | shall continue to act as such." 


The journey was duly made, although “purely in Love and in Duty bound," and presumably all 
friction was ended and Sally duly approved of, though had it not been so, we feel sure that Benjamin 
would have taken his own way. 
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Next we come to a letter written by him to Sally, whilst she is away visiting some relatives at 
Chalfont. It is the only love-letter extant, and is certainly far from romantic. He has been on a visit to 
his future wife at Chalfont, in company with her parents and her little sister Betsy, aged twelve, and 
he now writes to give an account of their journey home again, which was done on horseback, little 
Betsy on a pillion. He addressed Sally as "Esteemed Friend". 


"| have taken upon me," he writes, "to acquaint thee that we all got well home, tho’ some of the 
company pretty much tired. Thy sister Betsy did not very much like riding behind, but we went on 
pretty well to " (some Ford, name illegible) "and there, thy Father’s horse startled in the water, 
which fetched the tears from Betsy’s eye, but was pretty soon wiped away, and we joged (sic) on 
tolerably well to Edgeware, where we dined, and then Betsy got on the little horse which she was 
much delighted with and went very cheerfully on ... and we got home very well." He went to 
inquire next day, and says, "| have pleasure to inform thee the fatigues of the journey are got pretty 
well over, except thy Father, who is not quite well of the soreness occasioned by riding .... Thy 
parents’ and sisters’ dear love to you all, together with my own, particularly to thyself. Desiring that 
we may be truly thankful... for manifold mercies recd towards us is the Prayer of thy most 
affectionate and loving Friend." 


A pretty point in this letter is Benjamin’s evident interest in little Betsy, who not only shines in the 
reflected light of his betrothed, but was his first experience of a sister. Being still a child, he took her 
more to his heart than the other sisters and, in default of children of his own, he finally adopted her 
two daughters as his heirs, of whom one was our grandmother. 


Journeys were difficult in those days, and every time Benjamin went to visit his lady-love he had to 
return over lonely heaths notoriously infested with highwaymen. His mother is anxious about this, 
and he writes to his brother, " For the satisfaction of our Dear Mother, . .. my Friend Sally’s Mother 
don’t chuse | should come home late in the evening, but makes me up a bed for me, and | sleep 
there generally when | am like to be late home. They carry it exceeding kind and Friendly tome....| 
am much pleased with my choice, and doubt not but we shall be very happy and Comfortable in 
each other." This we know proved true, and he was a particularly kind and tender husband. 


The engagement is to be short, but the trying preliminaries to a Quaker marriage have to be gone 
through. Instead of publishing banns the young couple had to present themselves in person before 
certain assemblages, one of men, the other of women, called jointly the Monthly Meeting, in each of 
which they had to appear together and announce first one, and then the other, their intention of 
taking each other in marriage, a ceremony much dreaded by a shy lady. The custom is now 
abolished. It is alluded to in a letter to the bridegroom’s brother: "We intend going to Monthly 
Meeting next 4th day and if nothing happens more than at present appears we shall be married on 
5th day, the 5th of next month. ...1 hope to be favoured with thine or Father’s company." This 
seems an informal invitation, but travelling then was difficult, and there is evidently no question of 
his mother’s coming. 


So end Benjamin’s letters, and they leave us with the wedding fixed for November, 1767. However, 
something did "happen more than at present appears," for we have come later upon the marriage 
certificate of our two young friends. These certificates were very carefully preserved, since at that 

time it was not strictly legal to be married anywhere but in a Church of the Establishment, and 
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everybody present at the ceremony signed the certificate, that there might be no mistake about it. 
This certificate shows that the wedding took place some weeks later than intended. 


After poring so long over these old letters, we feel quite absurdly anxious to know what unexpected 
event caused the postponement. Moreover, neither father nor brother was present, as their 
signatures are absent. Was someone ill? Had some new "disorder" of little Betsy, which had already 
once postponed their going to "Monthly Meeting," upset their plans? Continuing our examination of 
the certificate, we find that another name is absent, that of Sally’s own father. We begin to fear the 
worst, and a further search among the old papers shows that he has died. Very tragic must this have 
been to our happy little Quaker circle, and although a century and a half have slowly ebbed away 
since it occurred, we find ourselves taking it to heart and sharing in their grief. A curtain falls upon 
the wedding, and for a quarter of a century we lose all sight of them. 


When they reappear, in the memory of our grandparents, they are a dignified and prosperous pair. 
Benjamin has made a fortune and has bought a nobleman’s mansion that happened to fall into the 
market, a stately house built by Inigo Jones. They have no children, and little "Betsy," our great- 
grandmother, and her two little girls have been adopted as heirs. Benjamin has become devoted to 
philanthropy, and amongst other things he goes with a party of Quakers to France during the French 
Revolution, to see how it fares with certain "Friends" in Dunkirk during that terrible time (Vide article 
on "Greville and the Quakers" in the Cornhill of November, 1928). We still possess the tricolour 
cockade he had to wear as a protection to his person, and the passport, signed by the Mayor of 
Dunkirk, August 18th, 1791, to allow the party to proceed to Calais. 


For the rest, our great-great-uncle lived the quiet, dignified and benevolent life characteristic of a 
wealthy Quaker. Once only is the even tenor of his way interrupted by a somewhat romantic 
incident, when a smart gentleman in a very grand carriage drives up to the house, and proves to be 
an emissary from another personage named Angell, possessed of large properties, and who, it 
seems, is dying without an heir. He is a descendant of the part of the family who did not become 
Quakers, and having now bethought him of this long-forgotten Quaker branch, sends to our uncle to 
ask him if he may make him his heir. The astonished Benjamin is reported to have long walked up 
and down in deep meditation as to what might be his duty in the matter. In the end he refused, 
explaining that he had no children to benefit by so much wealth, and that Providence had already 
provided him with plenty. The dying relative was deeply disappointed, and the estate is said to have 
gone into Chancery, where it may be now for anything we know. 


Our aged uncle made a peaceful and happy end, and here closes the little history we have culled bit 
by bit from scattered old papers. He died in 1817, and was followed by a large company to his quiet 
grave in the Quaker graveyard not far off. 


Our great-great-aunt, a majestic little lady of the old school, lingered on for many years, wandering 
about the grounds supported by little grand-nephews, who say that she kept the liveliness of her 
younger days nearly to the last. 


The fine old house has long been sold and turned into a convent. The old wrought-iron gates still 
give access to its courtyard, and the original house is stately and beautiful, but encrusted by modern 
barrack-like buildings for the accommodation of the convent school. Inside can still be seen the 
finely-proportioned hall, with its wide oak staircase, and the beautiful vistas through the long suite 
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of rooms and corridors. The nun who showed us over cared nothing for the fine architecture of the 
house, speaking of it contemptuously as being "as old as Adam" and preferred to show us with great 
pride the new gaunt buildings which were a grief to our soul. Vainly did we loiter in the hall trying to 
recapture the long-lingering atmosphere of silence so characteristic of the Quaker houses of the 
olden time. 


No use; a file of little schoolgirls stepped over the black and white pavement on their way to the 
refectory, once our uncle’s dining-room, and the little nun hurried us away to see a chapel built in 
the very centre of the once sweeping lawn that had sloped down to a lake, now filled up. So kind and 
simple was she, so anxious to show us every new "improvement," that we had to yield to her zeal 
and give our attention to the excellently-appointed convent school, leaving our dreamings over the 
past for another time. As, at last, we passed once again along the corridors and out through the 
stately entrance, we could but murmur, “Sic transit, and with a sigh leave the time-worn old house 
to its modern uses. 
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